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MEMBERS-- 
ATTENTION! 


F MR. JONES, who lives at Jonesville, any state, 
l wishes to write to his State Senator and State 
Representative urging them to vote “Yes” on 
ratification of the proposed Child Labor Amendment, 
but does not know who his State Legislators are, he 
may obtain the necessary information by writing to 
his Secretary of State at the State Capitol (Albany, 
Harrisburg, Springfield, Des Moines, etc., as the case 
may be). 

Members and friends of the National Child Labor 
Committee are urged to ascertain the names and 
addresses of their State Senators and Representatives 
and to communicate with them immediately, for 
the members of the state 


GEORGIA OFFICIAL REFUSES TO 
FURNISH CHILD LABOR FACTS 


M. STANLEY, Commissioner of Commerce 

and Labor of the State of Georgia, has de- 

clined to make public information about the 
child labor laws of his state. This strange reticence 
was revealed when the Research Department of the 
National Child Labor Committee, following its annual 
custom, addressed the following letter to the Depart- 
ments of Labor of all the states: 

“We are making a compilation of state laws pro- 
hibiting children from dangerous employments. May 
we ask you to send us a complete set of your laws 
on this subject, as well as a statement of whatever 
rulings may have been made by your department, 

or by any other which 








legislative bodies will 
doubtless be consider- 
ably influenced by the 
expressions of opinions 
of their constituents. 

It is suggested that 
friends of the Child La- 
bor Amendment make 
use of the following tele- 
gram in this connection: 
SENATOR JOHN DoE 
STATE House 


NAME OF CAPITAL 
NAMéE UF STATE. 
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WP HOON FATT has been given power 


to deal with this situa- 

tion?” 

The Committee makes 
this request every year 
from the several states 
in order to keep its re- 
cords on child labor legis- 
lation up to date. It 
normally meets with im- 
mediate cooperative re- 
sponse from all the states. 

Georgia's Labor Com- 
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LABOR AMENDMENT 
NEED IMPERATIVE 


JOHN SMITH 


For those who prefer 
to write a letter urging 
favorable action on the 
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emancipation of American 
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missioner, however, now 
fears that if Georgia's 
laws are made _ public 
they will be used as a 
basis of argument in 
favor of the proposed 
Child Labor Amend- 
ment. His amazing let- 
ter of December 12th, 
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ratification of the Amend- 
ment, the following 
points are suggested as 
helpful for possible in- 
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in reply to our request, is ~ 
as follows: 

“IT have your favor 

of December 3rd, ask- 
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corporation in such let- 
ters :— 


1. That 9 of the leading 
(Continued on page 7) 
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ren from dangerous employments. You also wish 

a statement of whatever rulings there may have been 

made by the Department of Commerce and Labor, 

or any other which has been given power to deal 
with the situation. 

‘Under date of December 6, 1924, the New York 
Herald Tribune published a communication from you, 
dated December 2, 1924. In this communication 
you made a number of mis-statements concerning 
Georgia. As it is your evident purpose to obtain 
information which you can distort into an argument 
in favor of the National Child Labor Law, I decline 
to furnish this to you now, or at any other time.” 
The communication to the Herald Tribune which, 

according to Mr. Stanley, included “a number of mis- 
statements,’ simply insisted on six facts: 

(1) Georgia has no age limit for children working 
in stores. (2) The laws of Georgia have exemptions 
which permit children under 14 to work in both fac- 
tories and canneries. (3) When the Children’s Bureau 
of the Federal Department of Labor made an investi- 
gation in November and December, 1922, in 39 textile 
mills in Georgia, it found that the State law was vio- 
lated in these mills alone in 149 instances. Fifty-seven 
of the children in those 39 mills were under 14 years 
of age. Practically all of them were working 10 hours 
or more a day. There were 478 children under 16 
working in the factories visited. Of those 399 were 
working 10 hours or more a day. 

It added to this Governmental finding the state- 
ment that: 

‘We, the National Child Labor Committee, have no 
reason to believe that Georgia's law is better enforced 
at the present time, as we have heard of no increases 
in inspectors. We understand that Georgia's one 
factory inspector is an elderly man who sits in his 
office most of the time; so far as we know, no viola- 
tions of the Georgia law have been made public for 
some years.” 


caemmmiee od 


(6) Children under 16 in Georgia are allowed to 
work 60 hours a week. (5) In Georgia there is no | 
regulation of daily hours for children under 16 except 
in textile mills. (6) Georgia has made absolutely no 


provision for the protection of children under 16 from 
dangerous occupations. 

It appears that all the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has to do is wait for its opponents to furnish 
their own best arguments as to why the Child Labor 
Amendment is necessary. Who will follow the lead 
Georgia has so obligingly taken? 


A LEADER PASSES 


N the death of Samuel Gompers the cause of child 
l labor reform loses one of its most outstanding 
figures. From the earliest days of the American 
Federation of Labor, Mr. Gompers stood emphatically 
upon the necessity for protecting boys and girls from 
too early employment. He believed firmly in a uni- 
versal comprehensive education, 

The trade unions have been a tremendous force in 
the great advance America has made in the last two 
generations in her attitude toward the exploitation of 
children at labor. To most of us “trade unions” have 
always been synonymous with Samuel Gompers. For 
many years he has been the symbol of organized labor 
to America. 

When the Supreme Court declared the second Federal 
Child Labor Act unconstitutional in February, 1922, 
it was Samuel Gompers who perceived the necessity 
of inaugurating immediately a movement to insure to 
the Federal Government the powers which it had been 
twice denied. He lost no time in calling together 
representatives from a score of national organizations 
interested in the protection of American children, who 
formed themselves into the Permanent Conference for 
the Abolition of Child Labor. Of this Conference Mr. 
Gompers was the inspired and untiring chairman. 
Almost immediately there was agreement that the sole 
remaining possible method was the inclusion of a Child 
Labor Amendment in the Federal Constitution. 

Full credit should be given to the leadership of Mr. 
Gompers for the passing of this Amendment last Spring 
by the House and the Senate. After its passage he 
never for an instant abated his activities toward the 
Amendment's ratification. 

To him more than to most men has been vouchsafed 
the joy of seeing his dreams fulfilled, at least in part, 
during his lifetime. That he did not live to see the 
Child Labor Amendment ratified and a part of the 
Constitution is a cause for universal regret. But to have 
helped to awaken America to a knowledge of the wrong 
she was doing her children, to have carried thus far 
along its journey this measure for their relief—these 
are achievements which add to the deep respect we 
hold for the memory of Samuel Gompers. 
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a statement of the following twenty-one funda- 
mentals in community recreation: 

1. That in nearly every community with a popula- 
tion of 8,000 or more, there is need of a man or a 
woman who shall give full time to thinking, planning 
and working for the best possible use of the leisure 
hours of men, women and children. 

2. That community leisure time programs should 
continue throughout the entire twelve months of the 

ear. 
‘ 3. That it is the responsibility of the entire com- 
munity to maintain recreation opportunity for all the 
citizens and that there ought, therefore, to be, as early 
as possible, support of the recreation program through 
public taxation under some department of the local 
government. 

4. That there should be in every state a home rule 
bill which will permit the people of any city or town 


Gt 3,300 leaders in American life have issued 


WHAT SHALL THEY DO WITH THEIR LEISURE? 






8. That even though the beginning of a city or town 
recreation program be children’s playgrounds, other 
features ought to be added progressively from year 
to year until music, dramatic activities and discussion 
of public questions, training for more intellectual uses 
of spare time, and other valuable activities have been 
included, so that all ages and all kinds of people may 
find vital interest. 

9. That every boy and every girl in America ought 
to be trained to know well a certain limited number 
of games for use outdoors and indoors, so that there 
will never be occasion for any boy or any girl to say 
that he cannot think of anything to do. 

10. That most boys and girls should be taught a 
few simple songs, so that, if they wish, they may sing 
as they work or play. 

11. That all employed boys and girls should have 
opportunity in their free hours to enjoy companionship 
and wholesome social life. 


to make provision under their 
local government for the ad- 
ministration of their commun- 
ity recreation. 

5. That there is need in 
every community, even though 
the municipal recreation ad- 
ministrative body be most 
effective, for private organiza- 
tion of citizens in their neigh- 
borhoods to make the fullest 
use of the facilities provided, 
to make sure that what is 
being done is meeting the 
deeper needs of the people of 
the neighborhood. 

6. That the emphasis ought 
to be not only on maintaining 
certain activities on  play- 
grounds and in recreation cen- 
ters, but also and definitely on 
the training of the entire peo- 
ple in leisure time activities, 
so that within the home, in the 
church and throughout all 
natural human relationships 
there shall be the best oppor- 
tunity for wholesome good 
times. 

7. That the purpose in train- 
ing children and young people 
in the right use of leisure ought 
not to be merely to fill up the 
idle hours but also to create 


an active, energetic, happy 
citizenship. 











MEDITATIONS OF THE MIGHTY 


A child cries out—but who can hear 
Above such busy din? 

A mere child’s wail—what’s that to us 
With victory to win? 


We’ve got to prove states’ rights are first— 
The dollar still is king. 

—Some ehildren falling by the way— 
That’s not the vital thing. 


We’ve got to prove the Congressmen 
We choose to represent us 

Are bent on using every chance 
They find to circumvent us. 


We've got to prove our government 
Does not deserve our trust— 

To hide our real concern we’ve got 
To raise a lot of dust. 


You say that when we clip their wings 
These little birds can’t fly? 
—Precisely, we prefer, you see, 
That they don’t go too high. 


A child cries out—well, let it yell 
And earn its daily bread; 

We’re busy calling pretty names 
—Like Bolshevik and Red. 


We fought to free the slaves, you say? 
Well, that was long ago, 

And everything is perfect now 
—It pays to prove it so. 


In short, child labor is extinct 
And two and two are five. 
To prove we need no Federal law 
We're bound.—On with the drive! 
F. B. W. 








12. That through the com- 
munity recreation program 
every boy and girl should 
come to appreciate the beau- 
tiful in life. 

13. That adults, through 
music, drama, games, athletics, 
social activities, community 
and special day celebrations, 
should find in their common 
interests the opportunity for a 
common community service. 

14. That every new school 
built ought to have a certain 
minimum amount of space 
around it provided for the 
play of the children. 

15. That nearly every new 
school building ought to have 
an auditorium, preferably on 
the ground floor, and should be 
so constructed that it is suited 
for community uses. 

16. That if a suitable meet- 
ing place for community groups 
is not available in the schools 
or elsewhere, a community 
building should be provided 
through community effort. 

17. That each child under 
ten years of age living in a 
city or town should be given 
opportunity to play upon a 
public playground without go- 
ing more than one-quarter 
mile from home. 
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18. That every community should provide space in 
sufficient area for the boys of the community to play 
baseball and football. 

19. That every community should provide oppor- 
tunity for the boys and girls to swim in summer and, 
as far at possible, to skate and coast in winter. 

20. That every boy and every girl ought to have 
opportunity, either on his own home grounds or on 
land provided by the municipality, to have a small 
garden where he may watch the growth of plants, 
springing up from seeds which he has planted. 

21. That in new real estate developments of five 
acres or more, not less than one-tenth of the space 
should be set aside to be used for play just as part of 
the land is set aside for streets. 


“The great difference between the debate over the 
proposed Twentieth Amendment and the earlier child 
labor laws adopted by the Congress and by the state 
legislatures is to be found in the amazing growth of 
what is literally a “hang-over’’ from the orgy of post- 
war propaganda. Thus the national protection of 
American children from harmful industrial processes 
is being identified by some of its opponents with alleged 
Russian plans for the nationalization of youth. 

“This is a new and significant development in the 
century-old campaign to protect children from the 
devastating effects of premature labor. Until Con- 
gress passed the resolution last June submitting the 
proposed Twentieth Amendment to the forty-eight 
states for approval, the legal protection of children 
had been an issue debated largely on its merits. Within 
the last six months the realities of the question have 
been ignored by many of the opponents of child labor 
legislation, and the argument has been confused by 
the injection of the question of communism and of 
other such topics no closer related to welfare legisla- 
tion than to the Einstein theory. But for the habit 
of propaganda acquired during the World War it is 
hardly conceivable that any group of Americans would 
have had the effrontery so completely to misrepresent 
the realities of what is actually a very simple ques- 
tion.""—(William Chenery in The Survey for January.) 


The board of governors of the Oklahoma Employers’ 
Association has decided that that organization will 
fight ratification of the Child Labor Amendment by 
that state, and has approved a proposal to offer $300 in 
prizes for the best essays on “Why Oklahoma should 


reject the proposed twentieth amendment to the 
federal constitution.” 


“The problems of our democracy cannot be solved 
‘ by a nation of sixth-graders. It is unbusiness-like 
and wasteful to try to weed out evils from our civili- 
zation while we complacently stand by as the weeds 
are being planted.” —(The New Republic.) 


THE CRIME SCHOOL 


A CERTAIN Theodore Weinshank, speaking in 
Indianapolis, quotes statistics showing that “in 
America the present average age of all crim- 
inals is 20 years, and of the automobile thief 17 years, 
America's biggest problem is that of preventing that 
vicious type of socialism from gaining a foothold in 
America.” 

Statistics are wonderful things. Upon reading these 
particular figures we immediately leaped to the con- 
clusion that in Mr. Weinshank we had found a staunch 
supporter of the Child Labor Amendment. Surely 
anyone who bases a speech upon such appalling revel- 
ations as these on youthful criminality must be firmly 
convinced that there is something sadly agog in the 
system by which we are preparing our boys and girls 
for life! 

Wrong, Watson! In point of fact the very object 
of Mr. Weinshank’s scathing attack is none other than 
this self-same Child Labor Amendment. In some 
strange way he has conceived the notion that the figures 
on youthful criminality which he quotes furnish a 
splendid argument against the Amendment—that be- 
cause American boys are stealing automobiles, Amer- 
ican children should not be protected from harmful 
labor. 

His line of reasoning, which we confess we are too 
obtuse to follow, must go something like this: American 
children exploited. Made to buck up against the 
world too soon. Not educated to know the difference 
between right and wrong. They decide that they 
haven't been treated fairly. That the world owes 
them something. They proceed to grab for it by any 
means—probably illegal—Behold then the youthful 
criminal! (So far we follow Mr. Weinshank easily.) 

But then (and here we strike the snag) he proceeds: 
A means is proposed by which all American children 
may have a more nearly equal opportunity. By which 
there may be insured a chance for education, health 
and recreation. By which the seeds of distrust and 
hatred planted in their souls by early exploitation may 
be avoided.—This proposal is “a vicious type of social- 
ism."’ It must be prevented. Let us rise up in our might 
and keep it from influencing the lives of our children. 

There you have it! What do you make of it? Do 
you follow Mr. Weinshank’s mental processes to their 
logical conclusion? P 

Since this opponent of the Amendment is so devoted 
to statistics, we should like to place before him reports 
showing the preponderant number of inmates of 
reformatories who have been child laborers. We should 
like to know whether he thinks that education is synon- 
ymous with criminality. We should like—but what's 
the use? If we did this Mr. Weinshank would advance 
other monumental reasons for opposing the Amend- 
ment. We might as well leave him to enjoy himself 
with his statistics. 
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THE “SENTINELS” GATHER 
(From the New York Commercial) 


ELEGATES from all over the country assem- 
D bled in Philadelphia on December 7th under 
the auspices of the Sentinels of the Republic 
and perfected an organization “to give the people the 
truth about the so-called Child Labor Amendment.” 
The Amendment was denounced by the President of 
the University of Pennsylvania and the President of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary as socialistic and 
paternalistic. 
Plans for an intensive campaign of education* were 
adopted, and this work left in the hands of a well- 
selected Committee. 


* Italics are ours. 





Opponents of the Amendment have established head- 
quarters at Washington and are operating through the 
National Committee for Rejection of the 20th Amend- 
ment. The chairman of this Committee is Millard 
D. Brown of the Continental Mills, Philadelphia. 
Other members are: C. S. Anderson, The Norton 
Company, Worcester, Mass.; O. Glenn, Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta; E. A. B. Dalzel, Fostoria 
Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va.; R. E. Wood, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago; W. G. 
Leonard, Denver Rock Drill Manufacturing Company, 
Denver; W. Frank Carter, Carter, Nortoni & Jones, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MASSACHUSETTS SPENT $15,522 
TO DEFEAT CHILD LABOR 


AMENDMENT 
(From the Boston Globe) 


O DEFEAT the child labor amendment the Com- 

mittee to Protect Our Homes and Children spent 

$15,522.67, according to returns made at the 
Secretary of State's office by Treas. Arthur C. Anthony 
of the committee. 

From 876 sources the committee reports contribu- 
tions of $16,342, the Massachusetts Public Interest 
League heading the list with $800, and subsequent items 
of $200, $257, and $37. Many business corporations 
and private citizens are contributors. The Back Bay 
figured heavily in items below $100. 

Under the head of expense is a recurring item of 
$150 for salary to Thomas F. Maguire, his last credit 
being for $600; $300 to a well-known radio concern 
for broadcasting, four payments of $1,070.42, $985.06 
and $965.06 to the Luce Agency; $2,000 for advertis- 
ing in the Boston papers, $110 for rent and $1,078.42 
to R. B. Snow for stenographic expenses. 


—Now let's go! How much can other states afford to 
spend in order to keep child labor? 


“SENTINELS” PLEASE ANSWER 
Je E. MORGAN, Managing Editor of the Journal 


of the National Education Association, requests 
“everyone who is trying honestly to make up 
his mind on this great problem to ask the following 
questions of those who urge him to oppose the Child 

Labor Amendment’: 

1. Who are the friends of the measure? What are 

their motives? 

2. Who are the enemies of the measure? Were they 
not also the enemies of compulsory school attend-~ 
ance? What are their motives? 

. Where did you get your facts? 

4. Just what do you mean by ‘States’ rights’’? 
Would you put ‘States’ rights’ above human 
rights? 

5. Is it good American citizenship to try to create 
a lack of faith in the Federal Government? Has 
it been less efficient and high-minded than the 
State governments? 

6. Would you exempt from military service to the 
Nation in time of war the men who as children 
the Nation denied an opportunity for a fair 
start in life? 

7. Do you think it is possible under present condi- 
tions to confine to the State of its origin the bent 
and broken human life that the exploitation of 
children leaves in its wake? 

8. Do you believe that mature men and women 
should be required to compete with the commer- 
cially exploited labor of children? 

9. Have you read the proposed Amendment itself? 
It does not prohibit child labor, but merely gives 
Congress power to deal with the problem. Has 
any honorable citizen anything to fear by grant- 
ing Congress authority to deal with a recognized 
National evil? 

10. Were it adopted, have we reason to believe that 
Congress would go further than the standards of 
the two child labor laws that have been enacted 
and acknowledged to be good, although declared 
unconstitutional? 


we 


The red herring of Russian propaganda failed to 
move hard-headed politicians such as President Cool- 
idge and the late Senator Lodge, but it deceived its 
thousands and its ten thousands in twentieth century 
Massachusetts—which can't understand why its fore- 
bears in Salem were afraid of witches! Yet ancient 
Salem dreamed nothing more remote from reality than 
did those who accepted at its face value the false and 
misleading doctrine that the protection of American 
children from injurious industrial processes is a step 
toward the ‘nationalization of youth.’ "—(William 
Chenery in The Survey for January.) 
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STATE CHILD LABOR 
LEGISLATION—1924 


HE record of sparse improvement of child labor 
standards in the various states during the past 
year gives ample proof of the let-down in this 

respect that has occurred since the Federal Child Labor 
Law was declared unconstitutional. The legislatures 
of eleven states met in regular sessions during the year, 
and five states had special legislative sessions. Only 
six states took any action at all for the further pro- 
tection of children in labor. 

A writer in The New Republic, speaking of the incen- 
tive that a federal power is to state child labor activity, 
says: “Since 1912, as the New York World points out 
in one of its weightiest leaders, there has been great 
activity in child labor legislation. The World does 
not point out that the activity was greatest while the 
abortive federal child labor laws were in force, and 
has nearly disappeared since the second one was 
declared unconstitutional. This may be explained in 
part by the greater difficulty of persuading legislatures 
to act, now that a state with high standards is again 
exposed to the competition of states with low standards.” 

The legislatures of Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia 
met in regular session in 1924. Special legislative 
sessions were held in Arkansas, Iowa, Montana, North 
Carolina and Oklahoma. 

The principle features of legislation enacted are as 
follows: 

MississippPI— A 14-year age limit in factories, can- 
neries, etc., extended to include boys as well as girls. 

An 8-hour day, 44-hour week and prohibition of 
night work under 16. 

New JERSEY— A law providing double compensa- 
tion for injured minors illegally employed. 

New YorK— Regulation of hours for minors under 
18 in factories extended to mercantile establishments 
and transportation or distribution of merchandise. 

Night work prohibition amended to forbid employ- 
ment between midnight and 6 a.m. (instead of 4 A.M.) 

Complete enforcement of continuation school law 
deferred for three years. 

NortH CaroLina— Abolition provision allowing 
State Welfare Commission to make exemptions in age 
standards for employment. 

Employers must secure employment certificates for 
all under 16. 

Physical examination required for all under 16 and 
children under 16 prohibited from working where there 
are accident hazards or where conditions are injurious 
to morals. 

RHobE IsLAaND—Legislature still deadlocked. A Child 
Labor Bill passed and signed by the Governor is dis- 
puted by the Senate and question of its legality in doubt. 
Bill provides for 9-hour day and 48-hour week under 16. 





—— 


ALABAMA— The children’s code became effective 
August 17th. It requires physical examination by 
public school or county health officer or duly licensed 
physician authorized by county Board of Health. 
Examination must conform to standards prescribed by 
State Board of Health. 

Former law permitting children of 12 to be employed 
during summer vacation in mercantile establishments 





i 
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and public offices, now extended to dajries and golig. 


caddying. 

Educational requirement for work certificates raised 
from 4th to 5th grade September, 1924, and to 6th 
grade, September, 1926. 

Among the measures lost are noted the following: 

KentTucky— Street trade law to provide 14-year 
limit for boys, 18-year limit for girls in cities of the 
1st, 2nd and 3rd classes. 

LouIsIANA— The completion of 5th grade or equiv- 
alent required for work permits. Reduction of maxi- 
mum work-hours from 60 to 54. Mothers’ pension bill. 

MaryYLAND— Bill to raise the school requirement 
from the 5th to the 6th grade. 

MasSACHUSETTS— Bill to repeal the 48-hour law, 
allowing women and children to work between 6 and 
11 at night. Bill to raise the school requirement 
first to 14 then to 15 and 16 years. 

New JerRSseEY— Bill to forbid children under 16 in 
public performances; 7th grade requirements for work 
certificate. Bill to increase the fine for violation of 
sweatshop laws. 

New York— Bill to forbid night work under 18. 
Bill to apply compensation law to any employment 
where two or more are at work. 

RHODE ISLAND— Bill to allow physically fit children 
over 14, mentally incapable of learning to read or 
write or of making further progress in school, to go 
to work. 

ViRGINIA— Bill to forbid children under 14 from 
working in any gainful occupations other than farms, 
orchards, gardens, or delivery of dairy, poultry or 
garden products from farms to city. 


‘It would be a salutary influence in public discussion 
if some of the social workers who have been libeled 
during the last six or seven years of post-war propa- 
ganda were to bring their traducers into court. A 
libel suit is a sobering influence and not many are 
needed to induce a proper respect for the rights of 
others. Certainly the late President Roosevelt put 
an end to the unwarranted charge that he was addicted 
to the excessive use of alcohol by his suit against a 
careless editor. The debate concerning the federal 
child labor amendment might very well be reduced 
to the level of reality if those who have circulated 
untrue statements about the advocates of the pro- 
posed grant of power were held legally accountable for 
their acts. (William Chenery in The Survey for January.) 
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WHAT PRICE “INDUSTRIAL 
LIBERTY”? 


ILLIAM CHENERY, writing in The Survey 
W=« “Child Labor—The New Alignment,” ob- 

serves that the experienced opponents of child 
labor legislation who have something at stake in the 
continued cheap employment of children do not deal 
exclusively in high-sounding phrases to express their 
opposition to the Amendment. They get down to 
fundamentals—to the real basis of the opposition. 
Says Mr. Chenery: 

There is, for example, the publication Ceramic 
Industry, devoted to the interests of those who 
manufacture glass, enamel whiteware, refractory and 
allied products. The November issue carried a page 
editorial entitled “Crush the Twentieth Amendment.” 
In part, it said: 

“The amendment attacks one of the greatest insti- 
tutions of our land, that of industrial liberty. It 
affects ceramic manufacturers so vitally because of 
the vast number of youthful persons employed. . . . 

“Boys are employed to do a considerable amount 
of work and to learn the trade in ceramic plants. 
If older men were to do this work the cost of pro- 
duction would undoubtedly mount because of the 
higher wages that it would be necessary to pay... . 

“It is safe to say that the pottery industry would 
be forced to dismiss close to 40 per cent of its labor 
should this amendment pass. . . . 

“Industry is already feeling the effect of immigra- 
tion restrictions. To place this proposed amendment 
in force would simply aggravate a situation that is 
already difficult for manufacturers to meet.” 


“The holy name of states’ rights is easily forgotten 
when employers wish laborers sober, and unctuously 
invoked when they wish their laborers young.” 


T. R. Powe tt, 
Law School, Columbia University. 


The National Child Labor Committee has inaugu- 
rated a semi-weekly news release and cartoon mat 
service, which is being sent to friendly newspapers all 
over the country. Members are urged to ascertain 
whether or not their local newspapers would care to 
avail themselves of this service, and to notify the 
Committee if they desire to have any names of papers 
added to the mailing list. 


Participation in the second annual one-act play 
contest conducted by the Committee on Publicity 
Methods in Social Work closes on February 15th. The 
National Child Labor Committee will gladly send 
reference material to anyone who intends to prepare 
a play dealing with the subject of child labor. Play 
manuscripts should be sent to Paul L. Benjamin, Bald- 
win Block, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MORE ORGANIZATIONS 
BACK AMENDMENT 


appeared a list of organizations which have passed 
resolutions endorsing ratification of the proposed 
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Child Labor Amendment. Among the organizations 
of more than local scope that have been added to this 
list since the last issue are the following: 


California Federation of Women’s Clubs 

California Kiwanis Clubs in Annual Convention 

California Teachers’ Association 

Connecticut League of Women Voters 

Delaware League of Women Voters 

Illinois League of Women Voters 

Indiana State Federation of Women's Clubs 

Indiana Women's Christian Temperance Union 

Nebraska Women's Christian Temperance Union 

New England Association of School Superintendents 

New Hampshire Graduate Nurses’ Association 

New Jersey Women's Republican Club 

New York Council of National Association of Women 
Lawyers 

Ohio Labor Conference 

Oklahoma State Federation of Labor 

Rhode Island Parent-Teacher Association 

South Dakota League of Women Voters 

Tennessee League of Women Voters 

Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Washington State Women’s Legislative Council 

Washington, D. C., Women’s Single Tax Club 

West Virginia State American Legion. 


MEMBERS—ATTENTION! 


(Continued from page 1) 


nations of the world, including England and France, 
have less illiterates than our United States—the most 
illiterate nation of the Great Powers with 3,084,733 
native-born illiterates 10 years of age and over. 


2. That the 1920 Census reports 1,437,783 children, (--——— 
ages 7 to 13, out of school. 

3. That the 1920 Census (taken in January) reports 
that 1,060,858 children, ages 10 to 15, were engaged 
in gainful occupations. 

4. That all leading nations of the world, except the 
United States, have a national child labor law giving 
protection to their children—their citizens in the making. 

5. That while many states have high standard child 
labor laws, many do not (although they have had years 
in which to enact them) and therefore fail to protect 
their children and to enforce reasonable school attend- ' 
ance laws. 

6. That all American children are entitled to an 
opportunity to go to school and engage in normal 
recreation, in order that they may be physically and 
mentally able to develop intelligent, healthy, and in- 
dustrious habits, thereby becoming better equipped to 
meet the responsibilities of life. 
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The Response to Our Request 
for Cooperation 


in the Observance of 


CHILD LABOR DAY 


on January 24--25--26 





has been unexpectedly widespread. There is every indication that this will be an unprecedented occasion of 
national awareness of one of the country’s most pressing problems. 


With the newspapers of the country being deluged alternately with eulogies and with denunciations of the 
proposed Child Labor Amendment, it is eminently fitting that a day should be set aside for nation-wide con- 
sideration not only of the ratification of the Amendment, but also for pondering upon child labor as an ethical 
issue, and upon the influence it has upon American life. 


There is still time for you to request and receive material for the observance of Child Labor Day. A coupon 
is printed here for your convenience. 








NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
215 FourTH AVENUE, NEw York City 


For Child Labor Day I will do the following things: 


Q I will take a press story (written by you) to our newspapers. 


QO I will ask one or more clergymen to preach a sermon on Child Labor, or make mention of it in some way, 
on or near Saturday, January 24th, or Sunday, January 25th. 


QI will ask the school superintendent, or one or more principals, to have an assembly period on the subject 
on or near Monday, January 26th. 


QO I will ask our public library to put up a poster before or during the week of January 18th, calling special 
attention to books and material on Child Labor. 


QO I will ask one or more clubs or other organizations to have a meeting on the subject. 


QO I will ask each group to make an appeal for members to the National Child Labor Committee, or to make 
a contribution from the church or organization funds. 


O I will place the following material to help get Child Labor Day observed: 


pineal copies PoEMS OF CHILD LABor (35c. apiece) 


‘bane copies WHAT Dogs THE FuturE Hoip For Him? (rotogravure folder reproducing photographs of 
child labor conditions) 


iim copies newspaper stories 
sipkcuinsll subscription blanks to National Child Labor Committee 
‘ition copies resolutions urging ratification of Amendment (to be signed by organizations) 
vehicle copies suggested letter urging ratification of Amendment (for individuals) 
Sample copy of O A Horse-SHoE Nai (one-act play for seven characters) 
O Tue Birtupay (brief pageant or reading) 
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